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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

Exhibition of Earakoram and Ruwenzori Photographs. With 
the kind cooperation of the Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, our Society 
opened at its house on October 25 an exhibition of the Club's collection of Vit- 
torio Sella 's superb panoramas and other photographs of the Karakoram Moun- 
tains in the Himalayas and of the Ruwenzori Range in Central Equatorial 
Africa. Many of these views are tele-photographic and especially appeal not 
only to lovers of the grandest mountain scenery, but also to geographers, geo- 
logists and glaciologists. Sharply denned details of mountain structure and 
denudation, of glaciers and their work, of moraines, glacial streams, and of all 
other phenomena of high mountain regions make these remarkable photographs 
especially worthy of study and the opportunity has been improved by teachers 
and students. The attendance has been gratifying. As this Bulletin goes to 
press the exhibition is still open and may not close till the end of the year. 

Exhibition of Maps, Photographs, etc. Specimens from the So- 
ciety's collection of maps of Central and South America, Spanish and Portu- 
guese Africa and Portuguese India will be exhibited for the next few months 
simultaneously with exhibitions of photographs, books, etc., relating to these 
countries and regions which will be shown at the house of the Hispanic Society 
of America. The maps are being shown in the exhibition room of our Society 
in the following order: 

November 8th, Argentina; 15th, Bolivia; 22nd, Brazil; 29th, Chile. 

December 6th, Colombia; 13th, Costa Rica; 20th, Cuba; 27th, Guatemala. 

January 3rd, Honduras; 10th, Mexico; 17th, Nicaragua; 24th, Panama; 
31st, Paraguay. 

February 7th, Peru; 14th, Philippines; 21st, Porto Rico; 28th, San Salva- 
dor. 

March 7th, Santo Domingo; 14th, Uruguay; 21st, Venezuela; 28th, Portu- 
guese Islands. 

April 4th, Spanish Islands; 11th, Portuguese Africa; 18th, Spanish Africa; 
25th, Portuguese India (Damaun and Goa). 

The maps will be as diversified as the Society's advanced collections allow. 
Physical and economic features will be strongly represented. It is also planned 
to show the progress of cartography in each of these countries by arranging 
the displays in chronological sequence. The exhibit is open to the public daily 
between 10 A. M. and 5 P. M. and on Sunday afternoons between 2 and 5 P. M. 

NORTH AMERICA 

The Fate of Harry V. Radford and T. George Street. There 
seems no longer reason to doubt the report that Mr. Radford, the naturalist, and 
a member of this Society, and his companion, Mr. Street of Ottawa, were killed 
by Eskimos at Bathurst Inlet, northern Canada on or about June 5, 1912. Our 
Society recently received a letter from Mr. Radford dated June 5, 1912, the 
day on which, according to the newspaper reports, the tragedy occurred. This 
coincidence and the further fact that the arrival of Radford at Herschel Island 
was reported later encouraged the hope that the story of the murder of these 
men was not true. Our Society, however, has been informed by Mr. S. Portescue, 
Comptroller of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, that Radford and Street 
had not arrived at Herschel Island up to August this year; and the report 
received in Ottawa from W. C. Edgerton, sergeant in the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, Hudson Bay District, under date of May 21, 1913, though 
based entirely upon the testimony of natives, seems conclusive as to the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the story of the murder. The two men appear to have 
been killed by Eskimos at Bathurst Inlet as the result of a quarrel. 
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Mr. Radford, using his own resources, left this city in February, 1909, to 
study the wood bison and other large fauna in the Canadian Northwest. In 
December, 1910, on the way to Fort Smith, he passed through the wood bison 
habitat and collected data concerning that animal. In 1911 he made maps 
showing his explorations to the east and west of the Slave Eiver which he sent 
to the Interior Department of Canada ; and he spoke of discoveries he had made 
and of zoological and botanical collections which he had forwarded to the U. S. 
Biological Survey at Washington. In December that year he received a ton of 
supplies purchased with his own funds and forwarded to him by the Arctic 
Club of this city, via Chesterfield Inlet, which enabled him to prolong his field 
work. 

He spent the winter of 1911-12 in a small settlement of Eskimos at the head 
of Schultz Lake and started on March 20, 1912, for Bathurst Inlet on the Arctic 
coast with Mr. Street, three Eskimos and two native sledges. His letter to the 
Bulletin dated "Trade Island, Bathurst Inlet, June 5, 1912," announced that 
he had nearly completed his mapping of the unexplored part of Bathurst Inlet. 
His work in the Canadian north, as reported in his letters, is summarized in the 
volumes of the Bulletin for 1909, p. 624; 1911, pp. 134, 777; 1912, pp. 46, 608; 
1913, p. 134. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Dr. Hamilton Rice's Explorations. Dr. Rice recently returned from 
his latest explorations in South America. He prepared himself for geographi- 
cal field research by courses of instruction in London and began his work with 
Prof. Hiram Bingham in Peru. About six years ago he made an important 
journey in the basin of the river Uaupes, one of the tributaries of the Rio Negro 
entering that stream from the west. He left home for South America again in 
3912 especially to explore that part of the upper basin of the Amazon lying 
chiefly in Colombia. From Bogota he carried out detailed survey work down 
the Ariari, unexplored for most of its course, to the Guaviare and thence to 
Italia. Early in the present year he was at San Jose on the Rio Guaviare and 
sent home letters giving a graphic account of his journey south from that point 
to the Ajaju River and back. In July, 1912, he descended the Ariari, estab- 
lished a base at San Jos6 and in August went on to the Oalamar near the 
source of the Uaupes. He succeeded under many difficulties in taking observa- 
tions which enabled him to construct a map of the region. 

Late in September, 1912, he advanced with a party of 22 persons, including 
7 Indians. At the Sutuya a raft was made and the path cut to the Macaya 
River. Beyond this stream a sierra over 3,"000 feet in height, blocked the way. 
The higher peaks rose in perpendicular crests from hills which Dr. Rice de- 
scribes as dissected and weathered into impassable barriers of precipitous cliffs, 
ravines, canyons and gorges. Pushing on to the Ajaju and securing observa- 
tions there the party then retreated. 

The Macaya was reached with the greatest difficulty after abandoning all 
the equipment. At San Jose, Dr. Rice obtained a canoe and ascended the 
Inirida. He expected to reach Manaos at the mouth of the Rio Negro early 
in the past summer and the absence of all news from him caused some uneasi- 
ness until he suddenly returned to civilization after the completion of a suc- 
cessful journey. Reaching the source of the Inirida, on Feb. 16, he descended 
this river to the Pafunaua, ascended the latter to near its source and then 
crossing the swamps to the source of the Isana descended this stream to the 
Rio Negro and reached San Felipe early in August. 

Among his important results was the establishment of the source of the 
Guainia with comparative accuracy. Dr. Rice says that coupled with the re- 
sults of his former journey his new observations enabled him pretty well to 
clear up the geography of the northwest Amazon basin between the Guaviare, 
Caqueta and Rio Negro, an area of about 75,000 square miles. He made a great 
many observations for the determination of position and secured many interest- 
ing medical, anthropological and ethnological data. 
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Relation between Nile Floods and the Rainfall of Santiago, 
Chile. Mr. B. C. Mossman, of the Argentine Meteorological Office, contributes 
to the February number of Symons 's Meteorological Magazine a short discussion 
of a new correlation which he has worked out between the annual Nile flood and 
the May-August rainfall at Santiago, Chile. By comparing the data for the 
Nile floods from 1869 to 1906, and the May-August rainfalls at Santiago for 
the same period, it appears that on the whole there is a marked opposition be- 
tween the height of the flood and the Santiago winter rainfall. The latter 
varies with the position of the South Pacific anticyclone, which, in turn, varies 
in connection with the low pressure area at the Antarctic Gircle, in the southern 
extension of the South Pacific known as Bellingshausen Sea. In some years 
this low pressure belt is pushed west by the northward extension of a portion 
of the Antarctic anticyclone over Graham Land which is located on the Cape 
Horn meridian. Then cyclonic systems, instead of following their normal path 
south of Cape Horn, approach the Chilean coast in low latitudes, and bring in- 
creased rainfall over the Santiago region. Thus another step in advance is 
made in the study of world meteorology. In time, Mr. Mossman believes, from 
the records of the nilometers, ' ' it will be possible to obtain some idea of the 
sequence of weather changes since the time of the Pharaohs in the far South 
Pacific during the austral winter months. ' ' E. DeC. Ward. 

AFEICA 

Great Depths in Lake Tanganyika. Captain Jakobs, of H. M. S. 
Mowe has recently spent six weeks in researches at Lake Tanganyika. He says 
(Zeitschr. Gesell. fiir Erdk. zu Berlin, No. 7, 1913, p. 565) that any further 
surveys to facilitate navigation in the lake are unnecessary excepting in relation 
to the establishment of certain contemplated landing places. At one point only, 
near Cape Wambambe, is there any danger to vessels in the coastal waters. A 
light or beacon is desirable only for the entrance to Kigoma and at the mouth 
of the Mlagarassi E. 

The greatest depth he found in his soundings was 1277 meters (4,189 feet). 
This is an important advance upon the figures presented by Halbfass, who in his 
recent collection of data relating to the present status of lake exploration ac- 
cepts 2,625 feet as the maximum depth of these bodies of water. Still greater 
depths are probable and a Belgian official is reported already to have discovered 
some of them. Apart from them, however, Lake Tanganyika appears to be second 
among the deepest fresh water lakes in the world, Lake Baikal being first with 
a recorded sounding of 1,523 meters (4,997 feet). As the surface of Tanganyika 
stands 780 meters (2,559 feet) above sea-level, the lake must be regarded as 
occupying one of the greatest crypto-depressions, for its floor sinks to 500 meters 
(1,539 feet) below sea-level. 

Traffic of the Suez Canal. In 1912, 5,391 vessels passed through the 
Suez Canal, 412 more than in 1911. The receipts of the Canal Company were 
$27,031,665 or $341,731 over those of 1911. A slight reduction in the canal 
rates went into effect on January 1, and 35 vessels had anchored at Port Said 
and Suez to take advantage of the new toll rates. They accordingly passed 
through the canal on January 1 paying toll to the amount of $168,924. It was 
the largest day of business both in transit and in receipts in the history of the 
canal. 

Progress of the Katanga Railroad. Deutsches Kolonialblatt (Vol. 
24, 1913, No. 38, p. 823) reports the completion of a second section of the 
Katanga E.E. from Elizabethville, capital of Katanga, to Kambove, 101 miles. 
The line is now in operation from Sakania on the southern frontier of Katanga 
to Kambove, 272 miles, employing 140 white men and 600 negroes. The road 
will now be extended to Bukama, 465 miles from the Ehodesian-Belgian bound- 
ary. It is at Bukama that the railroad from Benguela on the Atlantic coast of 
Angola will join the Katanga E.E. The latter road will be extended north from 
Bukama to the head of navigation on the Lualaba branch of the upper Congo. 
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Southern Katanga is now joined to Cape Town by rail; and the above mentioned 
projects, under way, will give it railroad connections with the Atlantic coast of 
Angola and steam connections by rail and river with the mouth of the Congo. 
The projected building of a short-line of road, Salisbury to the British line in 
Northern Rhodesia, will also give the great mining region of south Katanga 
direct fail connection with Beira on the Indian Ocean. 

ASIA 

Sir Aurel Stein's New Expedition. The London Times (Weekly Edi- 
tion, Sept. 26, 1913) says that this explorer has been deputed by the Government 
of India to resume his archaeological and geographical explorations in Central 
Asia and further east towards the western borders of China. It is expected that 
his new work will occupy him for about three years. The geographical as well 
as the archaeological opportunities of the expedition will be cared for as fully 
as possible. Stein expects to go to' Chinese Turkestan via a hitherto unexplored 
route, to spend the coming winter in explorations of the desert and then extend 
his work further east. 

New Express Service between Tokio and Peking. Despatches 
from Japan announce that an express service was opened on Oct. 1 via Shimo- 
noseki, Fusan, Seoul, Antung and Mukden, and travelers may now go from Tokio 
to Peking in 85 hours. Trains run twice a week with only one change between 
Fusan and Peking, namely at Mukden where passengers spend a night. The 
popular route heretofore has been from Kobe, which requires 144 hours. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Rainfall of Tasmania. The Central Weather Bureau of Australia has 
issued an "Average Rainfall Map of Tasmania," the fifth in a series now being 
prepared to show the annual rainfall distribution throughout the Commonwealth. 
The most striking feature of the map is the great variation for such a com- 
paratively small area between the greatest and least average falls of rain, viz., 
17.93 ins. and 115.82 ins., the effects of topographical and marine controls. The 
west coast, being exposed to the full sweep of the moisture-laden westerlies, and 
condensation being assisted by an altitude between 3,000 and nearly 5,000 feet, 
experiences frequent rains, and averages over 100 inches in places are the result. 
The map is very clear, and is on the same scale as the others of the same series. 

R. DeC. Ward. 

EUROPE 

The English Channel Tunnel. A tunnel under the English Channel 
is just now the subject of a petition from an influential body in the British 
Parliament to the Premier. Albert Sartiaux, in the October Sevue des Deux 
Mondes, says that the practical details have been carefully studied and prelimi- 
nary works begun at both ends. These works include wells at either end from 
which trial tunnels, of a diameter of 2.14 meters, have actually been built out 
under the Channel, beneath Shakespeare's Cliff for 1,600 meters and from the 
French coast opposite for 1,800 meters. Though these beginnings were made 
long ago they are in admirable condition to-day and equipped with machinery 
that is still effective ( ! ) The whole tunnel could be completed in four or five 
years at a cost well under $80,000,000, even on the high estimate of cost that 
allows more per mile than in the St. Gotthard tunnel. It would consist of two 
parallel tubes about six meters in diameter, connected by frequent transversals. 
The geological studies are very complete, both on land and under the Channel, 
where the clean, current-swept floor has been examined by several thousand 
soundings with a cutting tube that brought up samples seven or eight centimeters 
long. These studies reveal a massive layer of argillaceous chalk admirably 
suited to carry the tunnel. It is sixty meters thick, without flints, watertight 
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yet easily cut, and extends unbroken from England to France at a suitable depth. 
As this chalk-bed sags in mid-channel, drainage tubes would be built from its 
lowest point, sloping down to yet lower levels in wells at either end, where 
pumps would remove the water. The cost of all this is included in the above 
estimate. Instead of a military menace to England, the tunnel is now proposed 
as an item in her defences, a means of sending her food in war time and even 
the assistance of French soldiers, if needed to repel invading Germans. 

Mark Jefferson. 

A New Navigable Route Connecting Berlin and Stettin. 

Professor P. Arbos, summarizing in La Geographie of Aug. 15, 1913, a previous 
article in the Geographisehe Zeitschrift (Vol. 19, 1913, No. 5, pp. 285-286), de- 
scribes a new water route between Berlin and Stettin. Communication between 
the Elbe and the Oder had heretofore been carried on by means of the Finow 
and the Oder-Spree Canals. These two canals, however, are overloaded with 
traffic. For this reason the Prussian authorities have constructed a new canal 
for boats of 600 tons. This canal begins to the northwest of Berlin, follows the 
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(a) Map of Northern Germany Showing the Main Navigable Waterways. 1:9,500,000. 
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old Spandau Canal, which has been considerably deepened and enlarged, and thus 
leads to the Tegler See. It then follows the channel of the Havel, which has 
also been dredged to a greater depth, leaves it at Pinnow, and, continuing to 
the east, parallels the Finow Canal, which it subsequently crosses, and finally 
empties into the old Oder at Liepe. Five locks overcome the difference in level 
of 100 feet between the canal and the river. The canal debouches into the Oder 
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proper ten miles farther on, at Hohensaathen. It is hoped that, due to the 
opening of the new canal, the shipments of English coal for Berlin (800,000 
tons in 1911 as against 1,250,000 tons of German coal) will, for the greater 
part, be sent via Stettin. The development of traffic between the Elbe, the 
Oder and the Vistula by way of the Plauer Canal, the Havel and the Berlin- 
Stettin Canal is looked forward to as an outcome of the opening of the new 
waterway. I. Assada. 

POLAR 

Stefansson on His Journey North of Alaska. Advices received by 
the Canadian Government on November 5 said that Stefansson 's vessels, the 
Karluk, the Mary Sachs and the Alaska, passed Point Barrow on August 8, 15 
and 20 respectively. Reports from the natives were to the effect that they 
had seen no ice to the east. The expedition hoped to reach Herschel Island by 
August 24. All on board were well. 

New Land to the North of Siberia. Prom time to time the Bulle- 
tin has reported the progress of Russian surveys along the northern coast of 
Siberia. These endeavors have been rewarded apparently by an important dis- 
covery. The correspondent of the London Times in St. Petersburg telegraphed 
on Oct. 13 that, early in September, Captain Wilkitzky, who was in command of 
the two vessels surveying the northern Siberian coast, found what is believed to 
be a large body of land forming the counterpart of Novaya Zemlya and enclos- 
ing the Kara Sea on the east. It was reported that the eastern coast line of 
the new land extends from about latitude 78° N., longitude 104° E., northwest- 
ward for 200 nautical miles, coming to an end in latitude 81° N. and longitude 
86° E. Captain Wilkitzky christened the land he had discovered Nicholas II 
Land. 

According to this despatch the southern point of the east coast of the dis- 
covered land is only about thirty miles to the north of Cape Chelyuskin, the 
most northern point of the Asian mainland, which was doubled by Nordenskiold 
in August, 1878. Captain Wilkitzky attempted to double the cape from the 
east in the summer of 1912 but was prevented by the ice pack. 

Mr. Hugh J. Lee, formerly with Peary in Greenland, writes to Mr. H. L. 
Bridgman of Brooklyn from St. Michael, Alaska, that these Russian exploring 
vessels Taimyr and Vaigach called at St. Michael in October for supplies and 
reported that last summer they also discovered a small island south of the De 
Long Islands. They were much disappointed at not being able to pass Cape 
Chelyuskin where again the ice stopped their journey along the coast. It was 
in their efforts to find a channel farther north that they sighted the new land. 

During the three seasons the survey vessels have been on the Siberian coast, 
they have completed the survey from Cape Deshneff to Cape Chelyuskin. Nord- 
vik Bay, west of the Lena Delta, is much larger than the old maps show, and 
the reported peninsula south of Preobrazheniya Island is really an island, as 
Nordvik Bay and Khatanga Bay are connected. The explorers were hampered 
in their survey of this bay by the uneven depths, finding in places 8 to 10 
fathoms and then suddenly running into 18 and 19 feet. They also found a new 
bay on the east side of the Taimyr Peninsula up which they sailed for 20 miles 
and sent a motor boat 10 miles farther without reaching the head of the inden- 
tation. 

The Schroder-Stranz Expedition. The Hersog Ernst, on which Lieut. 
Schroder-Stranz 's expedition sailed for Spitzbergen in 1912, returned to TTomso 
on Aug. 17 last with the members of the two search parties and seven of the 
fifteen members of the original party. Eight of the fifteen men perished in 
Spitzbergen and two of the survivors returned in a crippled condition. It is 
not likely that the exact history of this melancholy chapter in Arctic explora- 
tion will ever be known. The expedition reached North Cape on an island just 
north of Northeast Land, Spitzbergen, on the Hersog Ernst on August 15, 1912. 
The leader and four men left the ship with sledges, intending to reach the coast 
of Northeast Land and cross the inland ice to Treurenburg Bay in the north- 
eastern part of New Friesland. The relief parties later could find no trace of 
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them. The ship reached this bay on Aug. 22, where it was caught in the ice. 
Nine of the eleven men on board, finding it impossible to free the ship, started 
on Sept. 21 for Wijde Bay, further west, hoping to make their way to Advent 
Bay, on the west coast of Spitzbergen. Dr. Moeser and Dr. Detmers went on 
ahead and were never seen again. Mr. Ebefhardt also was lost, four men re- 
turned to the ship and Captain Eitscher alone reached Advent Bay. Everything 
possible was done by the relief parties to ascertain the fate of the missing men, 
but nothing was discovered. The Herzog Ernst was finally released from the 
ice, made seaworthy, and taken around to Ice Fiord, whence she returned to 
Europe. Captain Staxrud remained in Spitzbergen to carry out as far as pos- 
sible the survey of the region between the north coast and Ice Fiord. 

Dr. Mawson in the Antarctic. It will be rememebered that Dr. 
Mawson and his comrades at Adelie Land were prevented by the sudden onset 
of winter, last year, from embarking on the relief steamer which had taken on 
board the detachment of Mawson 's expedition under command of Mr. Wild. 
Mawson had expected that his entire party would return to Australia last year. 
The financial support he had received was not sufficient to pay the cost of a 
second journey to Wilkes Land. The Geographical Journal, October, 1913, 
p. 403, says that the Australian Government has granted $25,000 in aid of the 
fund, bringing its total contribution to the undertaking up to $50,000. 

Honors to Surviving Members of the Scott Party. The specially 
designed Antarctic medals prepared by the Royal Geographical Society were 
presented to the surviving members of the Scott Expedition by Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston at a meeting of the Society on Nov. 10. At the request of the 
Italian Geographical Society he also presented to Lady Scott the Humbert Gold 
Medal awarded by that Society in memory of Captain Scott. Silver duplicates 
were presented to Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Oates, Mrs. Bowers, and Mrs. Evans, 
widow of Petty Officer Evans. 

PERSONAL 

Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard University lectured on "The Lessons of 
the Colorado Canyon," at Denison University, Oct. 6; at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Oct. 7; at Ohio State University, Oct. 8; at the State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Oct. 10,. and at the University of Rochester, Oct. 13. He also spoke 
on "Glacial Erosion in Montana" at Ohio Wesleyan; on "The Bearing of 
Physiography on the Theories of Coral Beefs," at Columbus, and on "Experi- 
ences of an Exchange Professor at Berlin and Paris," at Ypsilanti. 

Professor Ellsworth Huntington lectured before the Section of Geology 
and Mineralogy, New York Academy of Sciences on November 3 on "Changes 
of Climate during Historic Times." 

Mr. L. B. Smith, Geological Engineer of The Associated Geological En- 
gineers, Pittsburgh, Pa., has gone to the West Indies to examine supposed oil 
properties. 

Professor W. S. Tower of the University of Chicago gave a lecture before 
the Geographic Society of Chicago on Oct. 10 on " A Journey between Northern 
and Central Chile." 

OBITUARY 

Eduabd Pechuel-Losche. Prof. Dr. Pechuel-Losche died at Munich on 
May 29, aged seventy-three years. He was well known during his middle life 
in the field of exploration, particularly in Equatorial Africa. In 1886 he com- 
pleted his preparation at Jena as a teacher in geography. From 1894 he occu- 
pied the chair of geography in Erlangen till last year, when he retired. His 
scientific publications were numerous. 



